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Using ‘Predictive Intelligence” for Effective Results 
Bill Mott, The Ocean Project 


How do we -- foundations, grantees, and others in the wider conservation community -- 
grab people's attention and help them not only to listen but to act on the environmental 
problems our world faces today? There is no silver bullet for behavior change and bring- 
ing about a real conservation consciousness, but there are strategies that can help consid- 
erably. This article will discuss some cutting edge research appropriate to anyone working 
on ocean, terrestrial, climate, or other types of conservation, the importance of network- 
ing, especially with zoos, aquariums, and science museums, and how effectively reaching 
and engaging youth and minorities is the key to the future. 


Starting with a Foundation of Trust 


One of the best ways to reach people, either 
directly or through the Internet, is to work in 
partnership with zoos, aquariums, museums 
(referred to hereafter as "ZAMs"), which are 
increasingly seen as conservation leaders in 
their communities. 


Why work through ZAMs and other informal 
education organizations rather than try to con- 
tact the public directly? Public opinion and 
market research provides strong evidence that 
people trust ZAMs more than other types of 
organizations when it comes to environmental 
issues. 


A 2007 study, Why Zoos and Aquariums Matter: Assessing the Impact of a Visit to a Zoo 
or Aquarium, conducted by the Institute for Learning Innovation on behalf of the Associa- 
tion of Zoos and Aquariums, focused on what visitors value about these types of informal 
science education institutions and what visitors expect to gain from their experience. The 
study included input from more than 5,500 visitors from 12 AZA-accredited institutions, 
and has been instrumental in helping 
shape the way these institutions advance 
their conservation education missions. 
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tive, conducted by IMPACTS Research 
& Development for The Ocean Project, 


working collaboratively with the Monterey Bay 
Aquarium and the National Aquarium in Baltimore, 
resulted in publication of a 2009 report, America, the 
Ocean, and Climate Change: New Research Insights 


for Conservation, Awareness, and Action. This study 


contains extensive information and new insights 
based on a survey of more than 22,000 Americans 
regarding their views and perceptions on a range of 
environment-related topics, as well as on ZAMs spe- 
cifically. 


The research found that many ZAMs possess an 
“authority” on topics relating to the environment, and 
this authority is the primary differentiating quality of 
ZAMs when compared to their broad competitive 
sets. This authority supports the unique relationship 
that ZAMs share with their constituencies. Unlike 
many other organizations and agencies, visitor- 
serving ZAMs facilitate and manage a direct relation- 
ship with the general public. As a result, the public 
indicates a greater willingness to adopt recommenda- 
tions made by a ZAM with whom it has an existing 
relationship than similar recommendations proffered 
by other entities with whom it does not “relate.” 


Exxon Mobil cannot buy this level of public trust. 
ZAMs have a clear market advantage. The data sug- 
gests, too, that the market is increasingly receptive to 
— indeed, expectant of — the delivery of these types of 
prescriptive recommendations from ZAMs. 


Furthermore, ZAMs in the United States alone di- 
rectly reach approximately 200 million visitors, more 
than the number of people who attend all major sport- 
ing events combined, so the potential for large-scale 
change is considerable. 


Conducting Innovative Strategic Attitudes and 
Knowledge Research 


To help advance conservation efforts working with 
and through ZAMs, market research is helping in 
many ways. For instance, in 1998 and 1999 The 
Ocean Project conducted major public opinion re- 
search into Americans’ understanding of and attitudes 
toward the ocean. This research significantly ex- 
panded upon SeaWeb’s 1996 ocean attitudes re- 
search, which marked the first time public opinion 
research had been used to strategically inform conser- 
vation and advocacy efforts. Both these efforts sought 
to improve future communication efforts to increase 
Americans' awareness of ocean-related issues, and 


engender greater concern and advocacy for ocean 
health. 


Perhaps the most significant impact of this research 
was the way in which it provided a reality check and 
sparked ZAMs and others in the conservation com- 
munity to not only recognize the low level of public 
understanding of the ocean and the environment that 
existed, but also to rethink the role each organization 
could play in raising public awareness on the issues. 


Realizing that awareness alone was not nearly suffi- 
cient, and that many ZAMs were ready to move be- 
yond raising awareness to inspiring action and meas- 
uring outcomes, The Ocean Project decided to revisit 
the 1999 research, to update and significantly expand 
upon it. With the support of a three-year Environ- 
mental Literacy Grant received from the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) in 
2007, The Ocean Project, helped take public opinion 
research to a new level for conservation. 


The research methodologies developed and applied in 
the study by IMPACTS represent a quantum leap be- 
yond traditional polling and social market studies. 
The results of this effort represent the vanguard of 
quantifiable analyses and predictive intelligence con- 
cerning the ocean and climate change. 


IMPACTS' innovative approach, including the scale 
of the respondent base, allow a near order of magni- 
tude improvement in interpretive error in these stud- 
ies compared to those of the past. For instance, 
whereas in 1999 The Ocean Project surveyed 1,500 
American adults by telephone in what was at that 
time the most comprehensive survey on ocean issues, 
and the Pew Center for Research typically surveys 
fewer than 5,000 participants, IMPACTS got survey 
responses from 22,000 verified adult Americans, as 
well as several thousand youth. 


In addition, in each of the last two years, IMPACTS 
has conducted tracking surveys for The Ocean Pro- 
ject, each with several thousand participants, in order 
to measure changes nationally and in a dozen key 
markets, as well as test messages. This type of predic- 
tive intelligence is helping all of us in the conserva- 
tion community to better understand the public, pro- 
viding clear guidance on: 


* who is most likely to be interested in ocean, cli- 
mate, and related environmental issues, 

* what needs to be conveyed for involving people 
directly in personal action, and 

* how best to communicate and educate to build an 
ocean- and climate-literate public that is willing and 
motivated to take action for conservation. 


The resulting effort is the single largest, most com- 
prehensive market research initiative ever undertaken 
on behalf of any environmental concern. 


While the national survey results indicate disappoint- 
ingly low levels of ocean and environmental literacy 
among the American public -- it is clear that over the 
last decade, the conservation community has not 
moved the needle -- the research also provides valu- 
able insights as to how ZAMs and other organizations 
can develop more effective ways to engage people in 
positive environmental action. 


The full results are available online at 
www. TheOceanProject.org 


The Future for Conservation Action: Youth and 
Minorities 


As mentioned earlier, the research clearly shows that 
the public trusts ZAMs to provide reliable informa- 
tion on the environment. In fact, the public expects 
ZAMs to recommend specific actions for them to 
take. The research also provides evidence that the 
most important demographics to target in regards to 
environmental issues are youth (ages 12-17) and mi- 
norities. 


Among the key findings: 
1. Teens and tweens know and care more about 


ocean, climate change, and other related environ- 
mental issues than adults and that teens and tweens 


are more willing to take action than adults. The post- 
Millennial generation wants to change the world, they 
don’t want to wait until they grow up to do it, and 
they have extensive personal networks and spheres of 
influence. 


2. Regarding the environment, youth exert a substan- 
tial amount of influence in their families' decision- 
making. Parents tend to view their teen and tween 
children as more knowledgeable on environmental 
issues than they are themselves, and, most impor- 
tantly, they’re willing to listen to their children. 


3. Americans in households where English is not the 
primary language express significantly higher levels 
of concern about ocean and environmental issues and 
are more willing to modify their behavior -- including 
in the voting booth -- than Americans in households 
where English is the primary language. 


Additional research will lend greater clarity to 
these findings, but the implications of the data are 
profound and compelling. 


The conservation community clearly has the opportu- 
nity to expand our traditional thinking about whom to 
target for long-term positive change, especially in re- 
gards to mobilizing youth to take meaningful action 
for the environment. The intersection of demand and 
positioning provides an exceptional opportunity to 


work in partnership with ZAMs to create a social 
change movement, across the U.S. and the world. 


Many ZAMs, however, do not yet have the capacity 
to take full advantage of this opportunity. And while 
virtually all ZAMs run school and other youth out- 
reach programs, programming in this area varies 
greatly by institution and conservation action is not 
always a top priority. Traditional programming has 
focused on learning, science careers, and teaching to 
STEM standards. Those outcomes are valuable but do 
not address the public’s desire for guidance nor do the 
outcomes take advantage of the opportunity to create 
a social change movement. 


With a new pilot project, The Ocean Project will ex- 
plore the opportunities to leverage the existing core 
population of deeply-engaged teens by developing a 
new, teen-driven model of environmental engage- 
ment. Working with its partners, The Ocean Project 
philosophy is to empower youth by facilitating their 
own setting of the agenda of an environmental cam- 
paign, helping them develop messages and strategies, 
and then providing them with conceptual and social- 
marketing tools, including easy, yet sophisticated, 
personal action steps. The teens at the center of this 
process will evangelize the message they have devel- 
oped and carry the adoption campaign across their 
social networks and their extended virtual networks to 
create an authentic movement. 


New Funding Development 


To help advance and expand its market research and 
outreach initiative to a new level, The Ocean Project 
recently received a sizeable grant from NOAA 
($1.1+M over three years). The initiative has four ma- 
jor goals: 


1. Measure changes in awareness and action on ocean 
and climate issues, expanding the market research to 
annual surveys and nine quarterly tracking survey up- 
dates that empower The Ocean Project and its partner 
ZAMs to respond to emerging opportunities with un- 
precedented agility, confidence and timeliness; 


2. Assist ZAMs in integrating the research findings 
into their priorities and programs by providing in- 
depth analysis and actionable recommendations, 
while simultaneously providing the results to others 
in the wider conservation community; 


3. Maximize the application of the research through 
professional development and other capacity building 
opportunities, focusing first on 25 leading ZAMs; and 


4. Support and shape outreach efforts that connect 
climate change, the ocean, and individual action, es- 
pecially as related to leveraging environmentally ac- 
tive youth to help build the core of a new movement 
of social responsibility for ocean conservation. 


To provide some financial incentive, and with thanks 
to NOAA, The Ocean Project is developing a small 
grants program that will disburse $10,000 to half a 
dozen ZAMs each year for three years, to help them 
integrate the research findings in projects or activities 
that target youth and/or minorities. The criteria for 
this grant program and the panel to make final deci- 
sions will be made soon, with the first funding avail- 
able in early 2011. 


Questions or Suggestions 


At this time The Ocean Project is seeking input from 

private foundation leaders and other key stakeholders 
in the conservation community as to what you believe 
The Ocean Project's market research should be meas- 


uring, which metrics to track, and how best to get the 
critical findings and analyses to you and others in the 
wider conservation community, including your grant- 
ees. 


The Ocean Project specifically targets ZAMs but 
wants this valuable research shared and integrated 
widely, to help the environmental movement become 
more efficient and effective. Your questions or sug- 
gestions are greatly appreciated. Please contact Bill 
Mott, Director of The Ocean Project at 
bmott@theoceanproject.org or 401.709.4071. 


The Ocean Project advances conservation in partner- 
ship with zoos, aquariums, and museums around the 
world. 


CGBD PROGRAMS 


Climate & Energy Funders 


The Climate and Energy Funders Group (CEFG) has 
participated in a number of convenings and has been 
focusing on our organizational development process 
sparked in part by the fact that our Annual Meeting 
attendance, listserv membership, funding to the issue 
have all at least doubled, while our budget and capac- 
ity has remained constant. 


CEFG has also been raising awareness around threats 
to California’s Global Warming Solutions Act 
(AB32). CEFG has held a number of broad as well as 
invitation only funder calls featuring the array of ad- 
vocacy in support of AB32. We also held informal 
discussions and strategy sessions at both the CGBD 
Annual Meeting and the EGA Retreat. 


Going forward, CEFG will continue to do outreach 
around gaps and opportunities to support AB32. Fur- 
ther, this effort has created interesting alliances and 
relationships as well as education efforts that can be 
built upon in the coming year. For example, main- 
stream environmentalists and environmental justice 
advocates have worked closely and built bridges. 
CEFG hopes to work with funders to build upon this 
foundation. 


CEFG also hosted a learning call on Litigation as a 
Climate Strategy on September Ist and a call on Op- 
position Research to Climate Action. 


Looking further ahead, CEFG’s Program Manager 
will speak at the State Environmental Leadership Pro- 
gram conference on November 18th on a panel look- 
ing at state climate efforts and foundations. 


Marine Conservation 


In August, the Marine Conservation program hosted a 
webinar briefing on the state of play of the World 
Trade Organization (WTO) fisheries subsidies nego- 
tiations. The invited speakers discussed the opportu- 
nity for ocean conservation through the WTO, the key 
issues and challenges to a successful outcome, and 
the important role for the conservation, environ- 
mental, and scientific communities as the negotiations 
enter their final stages. The briefing speakers in- 
cluded Andrew Sharpless, Oceana; Ambassador Pe- 
ter Allgeier, C&M International; Victor do Prado, 
WTO; and Courtney Sakai, Oceana. 


On July 19, President Obama created a new National 
Policy for the Oceans, Coasts & Great Lakes. The 
policy builds on the recommendations of the two na- 


tional ocean Commissions, with a new National 
Ocean Council coordinating activities across agen- 
cies. The Policy directs the Council to act on a num- 
ber of high priority issues, including the Arctic and a 
national program of Coastal and Marine Spatial Plan- 
ning. What does this mean for the issues you work 
on? How will the Council operate? What is a Re- 
gional Planning Body anyhow? On a September con- 
ference call, program members heard Chris Mann of 
the Pew Environment Group, and Laura Cantral of 
the Meridian Institute addressed these issues and 
many more. 


On September 29, the Marine Conservation program 
co-hosted a webinar on toxics and ecological health 
in the Gulf Coast, in conjunction with the Health & 
Environmental Funders Network (HEFN) and the En- 
vironmental Grantmakers Association (EGA). This 
webinar aimed to provide funders with a better under- 
standing of the toxic threats to human and ecological 
health related to the British Petroleum Gulf Coast oil 
crisis, including an overview of what is known (or 
not) about human and wildlife exposures to hazards — 
including from oil, resulting hydrocarbons, chemical 
dispersants, and mixtures — and of the potential health 
impacts for humans, fish and wildlife. Guest speakers 
included: Paul Anastas of the US Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency; Gina Solomon of the University of 
California, San Francisco; and Susan Shaw of the 
Marine Environmental Research Institute. 


Reports produced by the United Nations Environment 
Programme (UNEP) and International Union for 
Conservation of Nature (IUCN) found that, when 
healthy, ocean ecosystems are extremely effective at 
storing atmospheric carbon, thereby mitigating cli- 
mate change. Conversely, when these ecosystems are 
destroyed, much of the previously-sequestered carbon 


under them may be released to the atmosphere. Addi- 
tional background is attached. On an October webi- 
nar, program members learned more about the issue 
of so-called “Blue Carbon” from: Roger Ullman, Lin- 
den Trust for Conservation; Dr. Emily Pidgeon, Con- 
servation International; Tanya Bryan, Nature Con- 
servancy Canada; and Dr. Dan Laffoley, [UCN ’s 
World Commission on Protected Area. 


Conservation Science 


Co-chairs Joel Clement, Wilburforce Foundation, and 
Michael Webster, Gordon & Betty Moore Founda- 
tion, reached out to program members at the CGBD 
Annual Meeting and through subsequent communica- 
tions to determine the issues members most wanted to 
focus upon in the coming year. Although there was 
interest in all of the topics that were brought up at the 
Annual Meeting, there was clearly a tilt toward two in 
particular: Biomass and Climate Change Adaption. 


Based on this member input, the following specific 
areas of interest were identified within these two gen- 
eral topics 


Biomass energy and carbon accounting: What is the 
latest science around biomass energy and where/when 
is it appropriate? What do we know, both ecologically 
and economically, about the likely effects of burning 
biomass for energy and how can this science inform 
policy at all scales. 


Climate Change Adaptation: Moving from Theory to 
Action. Rather than more presentations on the horrors 
of climate change, grantmakers would like to con- 


sider what they can do about it. The Conservation 
Science program will use case studies and the latest 
information on impacts to explore practical ap- 
proaches to adapting the places/people/systems we 
invest in. This effort will be an expansion of the brief, 
but popular, seminar conducted at the CGBD Annual 
Meeting by Lara Hansen of Eco-Adapt. 


Land & Freshwater Conservation 


Last January, a number of freshwater funders gath- 
ered at the Wingspread Conference Center in Wiscon- 
sin, where they discussed issues of mutual concern, 
including the idea of a national water agenda. Is there 
a shared set of water policy and resource management 
reforms that funders could help advance in a more 
deliberate and strategic way—despite different organ- 
izational priorities and geographies? If so, would 
such a national water agenda be truly helpful and how 
might it get started? 


The conversation about a national water agenda has 
continued in an ad-hoc manner since the Wingspread 
meeting, but it entered a new phase this fall with the 
aid of a part-time consultant, Catherine Porter. Cath- 
erine is reviewing the results of a series of interviews 
with a diverse group of individuals with expertise in 
water policy and management and helping funders to 
decide how to move forward with a national water 
agenda. To further this effort, Catherine convened an 
ad-hoc breakfast discussion at the Environmental 
Grantmakers Association Fall Retreat and a confer- 
ence call for interested funders in mid-October. 
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